THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. 


By William Henry Shelton. 

{Begun in the November number. ] 


Chapter X. 

THE PRISONERS. 

The ledge up which the ladders led from 
the direction of the gorge, it will be remembered, 
formed the northern support of the plateau. 
The unscalable cliff terminated its extent to the 
south; and of the two longer sides the one on 
the west overlooked Whiteside Cove, and that 
on the east. Cashiers Valley. The view into 
the Cove over the boulder side of the mountain, 
after the trees which grew on the edge were 
reached, was broad and unobstructed. On the 
eastern side there was but one gap in the tim¬ 
ber which covered the mountain-side from the 
end of the ledge to the cliff, through which a 
perfect view could be had of the settlement in 
the valley. Before Andy Zachary left the pla¬ 
teau, Lieutenant Coleman had sketched a rude 
plot of the mountains overlooking the valley, 
and at the guide’s dictation had written down 
the name of each peak. Yellow Mountain was 
the nearest, and showed a dark, timbered ridge 
beyond the gorge. At the northern end of the 
valley rose the mass of Sheep Cliff, and joined 
to it were the lesser ridges of Big and Little 
Terrapin. Hog’s Back showed its blue top ten 
miles away to the eiLst, beyond the nearer 
wooded ridges that shut in the valley on that 
side, down to Rock Mountain and Chimney 
Top, which reared their sharp peaks to the 
right of the plateau. Directly below this eas¬ 
tern outlook lay the one white road which ran 
through the valley, the same road along which 
the cavalcade had picked its silent way in the 
small hours of the morning, five months before, 
when they had come full of hope to establish 
the station. 

Our exiles up to this time had been so busy 
with their preparations for winter that they had 


given but little attention to their neighbors be¬ 
low. They had noticed on frosty mornings col¬ 
umns of white smoke rising straight into the air 
from half a dozen cabins in the valley, most of 
which had been hidden from view by the thick 
foliage during the summer months. Now that 
the November winds had stripped the trees of 
their leaves, two cabins appeared in the direc¬ 
tion of Sheep Cliff, standing side by side among 
the bare oaks on a knoll which sloped gently 
to the road. The two seemed to be precisely 
alike, with rude verandas in front, and at no 
great distance back of these, in an open clear¬ 
ing, surrounded with orchards and stacks, was 
a long house with a heavy stone chimney at 
each end. Scattered to the right of the plateau 
were several cabins, and close on the road a 
a square brown building which looked to be a 
store. Just below this point of rocks where the 
three soldiers looked down on the valley, stood 
the largest house in the .settlement, old and 
rambling in construction, with lurching chim¬ 
neys and roofs extending to left and rear. The 
woodpile was at the opposite side of the road, 
and comfortable log bams stood on the hillside 
above. All these details were to be seen with 
the naked eye, but the powerful telescope of 
the station revealed much more, even show¬ 
ing the faces and forms of the people who lived 
in the cabins. 

As the three exiles were lounging together 
one afternoon at this very point of rocks, study¬ 
ing their neighbors through the telescope as if 
they had been the inhabitants of another planet, 
Philip broke the silence with quite an original 
speech,— one only he could make. 

“ See here, fellows,” he said with that new' 
familiarity they had begun to show’ toward each 
other, “ as we are likely to take considerable 
interest in these people down below, it will be 
mighty inconvenient when we talk about them 
to say, ‘ The man in the big house across the 
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road from the log bam did this,* or ‘ The man 
in the farthest twin cabin did that,’ or ‘ The old 
chap in the long house flanked by orchards and 
stacks did something else,’— so I say let’s give 
them family names.” 

The others laughingly admitted that the idea 
was not a bad one, and Bromley suggested at 
random the names Smith, Jones, and Brown. 

“ As good as any others,” said Philip. 

“Very well,” said Bromley, “then we will 
call this first neighbor ‘ Smith.* ” 

“ No, you don’t,” cried Philip with much 
spirit. “ I ’ve taken a prejudice against that 
old fellow, because he sits on the woodpile and 
smokes his pipe every afternoon while his wife 
does the milking. Smith is too respectable a 
name for him.” 

“ I did n’t know,” said Coleman, laughing, 
“that there was aily particular virtue in the 
name of Smith.” 

“ I did n’t say there was,” said Philip, “ but 
if this first old loafer should turn out half as 
bad as I fear he will, the name would be a 
slur on too many families, you know. Now, if 
it's all the same to you gentlemen, we will 
begin at the other end and call the man of the 
orchard ‘ Smith.’ ^ Jones ’ naturally falls to the 
owner of the second twin-cabin, and this fellow 
below becomes — say, ‘ Shifless,’ whether he 
likes it or not.” 

As no one of the three had even heard of any 
one of the name of Shifless, Philip’s arrange¬ 
ment was agreed to, and from time to time 
they settled other names on the dwellers in 
every cabin in sight, and one column of smoke 
which rose from behind an intervening ridge 
was spoken of as “ Thompson’s smoke.” 

On the morning of December 23 in that first 
year on the mountain, the three soldiers were 
thrown into a great state of excitement by a 
remarkable discovery. Coleman and Bromley 
were clearing off the snow from a stack of pea- 
vines preparatory to beating them out on the 
floor of the house, when Philip canie running 
toward them, holding up the telescope and 
beckoning them to meet him. He said he had 
seen three United States officers at the long 
cabin under Sheep Cliff, which was known as 
Smith’s. The others needed no urging to fol¬ 
low Philip. Indeed, they ran so rapidly over 
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the frozen ground in the rare upper air that 
they scarcely had breath for speaking when 
they arrived on the point of rocks. Philip di¬ 
rected the glass on the house again, and then, 
with a cry of delight, he passed it to Coleman. 

“ T'here they are! There they are! See ? 
By the end of the house! ” 

As soon as the lieutenant had adjusted the 
powerful glass to his eye, he had the* men be¬ 
fore him almost as distinctly as if they had been 
standing within hailing distance. There was 
no mistaking the evidence that two of them 
were officers of what the three soldiers con¬ 
sidered the beaten and disbanded army, while, 
although the third was in citizen’s dress, it was 
unlike the dress of the mountaineers. 

“ Heaven help them! ” exclaimed Lieutenant 
Coleman, as he gazed in amazement on the 
scene at the end of the log house. “ How 
ragged they are! They must have been hunted 
through the woods like wild animals. Both of 
the tvkro in uniform wear jackets of the mounted 
service, and — stop—as sure as you are bom, 
the taller of the two is a lieutenant of artillery. 
He has but one shoulder-strap left, and that has 
too dark a ground for either Cavalry or Infan¬ 
try. They may be from the Staff. There is 
something about their uniforms in spite of rags 
and dirt that makes me think so. The other 
carries a roll of blankets over his shoulder — he 
must be a soldier — and they have just come in, 
too, for their haversacks are mighty lean.” 

It looked as if the poor fellows had found 
fnends at last; for while they stood talking 
with two women at the end of the house. Smith 
himself, who was a lank mountaineer with a 
red beard, was lounging by the gate with his 
gun on his shoulder, as if watching against sur¬ 
prise from the road. Bromley, who had been 
patiently waiting, now took the glass. 

“ By Jove! ” he cried, “ there are four girls 
there now, and the short bfficer is going into 
the house. You are right, Fred, the old man 
is on guard, with a sharp eye in his head, too. 
They are all going into the house, now, by 
Neighbor Smith’s advice, 1 fancy. I ’ll tell you 
who they are, Fred. They are escaped pris¬ 
oners from Charleston. They must have been 
hiding in the woods and swamps for months. 
If that is the condition of the officers of the 
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United States, that were, a thousand times bet¬ 
ter is our lot on this free mountain-top.” And 
returning the glass, Bromley ventured some bit¬ 
ter reflections on the Congress and the high 
officials who had conducted the war to a dis¬ 
astrous end. 

“ We must not lose sight of these unhappy 
men while they remain in the valley,” said 
Coleman; and it then being ten o’clock, he 
settled himself behind the glass, and gave his 


'THERE THEY ARE ! SEE? BY THE END OF THE HOUSE!’ EXCLAIMED PHILIP. 


watch to Bromley, who was to relieve him at 
twelve. 

Philip was too much excited by the pres¬ 
ence of the fugitive officers to leave the rocks 
of his own accord; but Coleman presently sent 
him to the house for a loaded carbine, which 
was laid by in a dry niche of granite, to be 
fired as a signal to the others in case of any 
movement of importance at the cabin below. 
For the rest of the morning. Smith with his gun 


kept his post at the gate, and the officers were 
never once seen outside the cabin. Judging 
by the volume of smoke from both chimneys, 
it would appear that they were faring pretty 
well inside. 

Shortly before noon one of the girls ran 
through the bare woods to the two cottages 
overlooking the road', and brought back Jones, 
who relieved Smith at the gate. It was evident 
that Jones was friendly to the officers, for when 
he was relieved in turn, 
' he went into the house; 

and it was a long time 
before he came out. 

Whoever was on watch 
was seldom alone, so 
keen was the interest of 
the exiles in the move¬ 
ments of their fellow- 
soldiers, and in any other 
happening which might 
concern them. Accord¬ 
ing to Philip, who took 
the post of observation 
at four o’clock, old Shif- 
less bossed the milking 
from the woodpile as 
usual. It was plain that 
he had not been taken 
into the confidence of 
the Smiths or the J oneses, 
and this fact was laid up 
against him. 

After supper all three 
gathered on the rocky 
lookout, and remained 
observing the lights at 
the cabin of the Smiths, 
long after it w’as too 
dark to use the tele¬ 
scope. There were no signs of departure be¬ 
low, and after they returned to the house, 
chilled by exposure and inaction, they sat until 
a late hour by the warm fire discussing the 
events of the day, and laying plans for the 
morrow. 

At the first indication of dawn Bromley 
dressed and set out for the rocks, while his 
comrades turned over for another nap, which 
was taken with one eye open, so excited were 
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they in view of what might happen during the 
day. In their drowsy, half-wakeful state it 
seemed to Coleman and Philip as if no time at 
all had passed since the departure of Bromley, 
when they were startled by the echoing report 
of the carbine. Hurrying on their clothing, 
they scampered across the hard snow to the 
rocks, where they found Bromley with the tele¬ 
scope fixed on the house of Shifless. 

“There the old rogue is,” said Bromley, 
handing the spy-glass to Coleman, “ leading 
his mule out of the stable. He must have got 
some information during the night, for after 
going to the stable with a lantern, he climbed 
up onto that ridge beyond, and looked over at 
Smith’s clearing as if he wanted to satisfy him¬ 
self that all was quiet there. I suspected he 
was up to some deviltry, as soon as I got out 
here, for I saw a light in the house, showing 
first from one window and then from another. 
Drat his picture! ” Bromley continued. “ As 
soon as he began climbing the hill I fired the 
alarm.” 

“ I never knew him to turn out before eight 
o’clock,” said Philip. 

“ He certainly means mischief,” said Cole¬ 
man, “ for he is saddling the mule. Now he 
has blown out the lantern and hung it on the 
bar-post. Now he is mounting, the treacherous 
old villain ! Confound him! — there he goes 
trotting down the road toward the store.” 

Philip and Bromley took a look at the man, 
hurrying along in the gray of the morning be¬ 
fore another soul was awake in the settlement, 
and then they saw him turn on to the road 
which would lead him around the mountain 
into the cove. 

“ If I were only down in his neighborhood 
now,” said Coleman, following Shifless with 
the telescope, “ with a good rifle, I ’d tumble 
him off that mule, I should be serving my 
country.” 

“ What country ? ” sneered Bromley. 

To this Coleman made no reply, and the 
three walked slowly across the mountain to the 
boulder side. They had not long to wait there 
before the man on the mule appeared on the 
road below, and they followed him with scowl¬ 
ing eyes until he drew up in front of the Cove 
Post-office, dismounted, and went in. 
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“ Of course,” exclaimed Bromley, “ the post¬ 
master is a creature of the Confederacy.” 

In half an hour the two men trotted away 
together, and soon disappeared among the 
mountains. 

Our heroes turned back, certain in their 
minds that this stealthy journey of Shifless 
had been undertaken with hostile intentions 
toward the three officers who still remained in 
the cabin under the shadow of Sheep Cliff. 
They felt keenly their inability to warn them 
of the danger which hung over them, and hoped 
that during the day they might see the visitors 
leaving the valley. 

Their anxiety now made it necessary to watch 
for developments in the Cove as well as in the 
valley, and they scarcely found time to prepare 
their meals, which they ate as they moved 
about. All day the telescope was in transit 
from one side of the mountain to the other 
until there was a deep path trodden in the 
snow. From time to time one or another of 
the officers w^as seen near the cabin, and even 
if they had not been seen at all, the presence 
of Smith or one of the girls watching at the 
gate would have been sufficient evidence that 
the officers were still there. They might be 
waiting for a guide or the cover of night be¬ 
fore going on. The day was unusually cold, 
and beyond the smoke from the chimneys and 
here and there a woman in a doorway, there 
was no movement in the quiet valley. 

Late in the afternoon of this December 24, 
for it was Christmas Eve,— and not a very 
cheerful one on the mountain,— Bromley, who 
was watching on the Cove side, spied a body 
of men at that very point in the road where the 
two horsemen had disappeared in the morning. 
He shouted so lustily for the telescope that 
both Philip and Coleman joined him with all 
haste. 

What they saw through the glass was a strag¬ 
gling column of mountaineers advancing in 
single file along the winding road, their steel 
rifle barrels catching the last rays of the setting 
sun. There were thirteen men in the party, 
of whom about half wore some part of a Con¬ 
federate uniform; but neither Shifless nor the 
Cove postmaster was with them. They had 
scarcely time to pass the glass from one to an- 
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Other in their excitement before the men left 
the road, and turned up the mountain side with 
a stealthy movement that made it plain they 
were going into temporary concealment. 

A few extracts from Lieutenant Coleman’s 
diary at this point give a vivid picture of what 
was happening during the night on the moun¬ 
tain and about it. 

I am writing by the light of the fire in our house on 
this Christmas Eve, at lo : 30 o’clock by my watch, pow¬ 
erless to warn our friends at the cabin of the impending 
calamity. Soon after dark, fire appeared on mountain¬ 
side; and it is now burning brightly as/reported by 
Philip, who has just returned to the lookout. 

12, midnight. Have just come in — fire still visible. 

12: 35. Philip reports that fire has just been extin¬ 
guished on mountain side. Sparks indicated fire was 
put out by beating and scattering the brands. We are 
all about to go to Point of Rocks — shall probably be up 
all night. 

It seems that as soon as day began to dawn 
faintly on the mountain tops, and while it was 
still dark in the valley, the three soldiers were 
crouching on the rocks eagerly awaiting light 
in the clearing. First the whitewashed walls 
of the cabin came into view, and then, in the 
gray dawn, as they fully expected, they began 
to distinguish motionless figures stationed at 
regular intervals in the clearing, and forming an 
armed cordon about the house. There was no 
sign of smoke from the stone chimneys, nor 
any other evidence that the inmates had been 
disturbed by the soldiers, or had awakened 
of their own accord. 

There was one hope left. The officers might 
have gone away during the night. They should 
soon know; and meanwhile the snowy moun¬ 
tains reared their dark ridges against the slowly 
reddening eastern sky, and a great silence lay 
on the valley. 

Chapter XI. 

IN WHICH THE SOLDIERS MAKE A MAP. 

The forbearance of the captors to disturb 
their prisoners was puzzling to the three sol¬ 
diers huddled together on the Point of Rocks. 
Through the telescope the men could now be 
plainly seen in their rough mountain dress, 
moving to and fro on their stations, and appar¬ 
ently keeping under cover where trees or out¬ 


houses were available as a mask. At one point 
several men were grouped together behind a 
fodder-stack, as if in consultation, and on the 
road could be seen one who seemed to be 
watching impatiently for some expected arrival. 

Holding the telescope soon grew tiresome, 
and they passed it from one to another that no 
movement in the gruesome pantomime might 
escape their observation; and the observe^ for 
the time being broke the silence at intervals 
with details of what he saw. 

“ There! ” cried Philip at last, “ the men are 
getting lively behind the fodder-stack. Now 
the fellow in the road is waving his hat. Hold 
on I There comes a man — two men — on 
horseback. Now the sentinels are moving in 
toward the cabin.” 

Thus the cordon was drawn close about the 
house, in which the inmates still showed no 
signs of life. The horsemen dismounted and 
tied their horses to the fence, and then with an 
armed guard advanced to the door. Lieutenant 
Coleman looked at his watch. It was twenty 
minutes after seven. At seven twenty-eight, 
the old mountaineer appeared, and was passed 
down the line to the road. Next came the 
three officers one after the other, and they were 
removed to one side under guard. Then the 
.four women seemed to be driven out of the 
house by the soldiers, and forced along by vio¬ 
lence into the road. Some of the men ap¬ 
peared to be breaking the windows of the cabin, 
and others were running out of the open door, 
appropriating some objects and ruthlessly de¬ 
stroying others. For the first time the soldier 
exiles realized how far they were removed, by 
their own will, from a world in which they had 
no part. The sufferers were their friends w hom 
they knew not, and to help whom they had no 
power. They were like spirits looking down 
from a world above on the passions of mor¬ 
tals, as helpless to interfere as the motionless 
rocks. 

After a brief consultation the mounted men 
rode away to the north, w'hile the prisoners 
with their guards advanced in the opposite 
direction, and soon disappeared behind that 
ridge up which Shifless had climbed to look 
over, in the gray of the morning of the day be¬ 
fore. A puff of smoke burst from the deserted 
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cabin and rose like a tower into the frosty air. 
Fire gleamed through the broken windows, and 
red tongues of flame licked about the dry logs, 
and lashed and forked under the eaves and 
about the edges of the shingled roof. The re¬ 
flection from tlie flames reddened the snow in 
the little clearing. The stacks caught fire. 
The boughs of the orchard withered and crisped 
in the fierce heat. 

Now, as if satisfied with their work of de¬ 
struction, the men who had remained at the 
house joined the others behind the ridge, and 
the armed guards with their miserable prisoners 
soon reappeared, moving over the snow under 
the bare trees. The three soldiers lay out on 
the rocks above to watch the poor captives 
picking their way down a stony, winding trail, 
forming one straggling file between two flanking 
columns of mountaineers. Knowing something 
of the stoical ways of these people, they could 
feel the silence of that gloomy progress. They 
even fancied they could hear the crunching of 
the snow, the rolling of displaced stones on the 
frosty hillside, the crackling of brittle twigs under 
foot, and the subdued sobbing of the women. 

Steadily the procession of ill omen moved 
along over the snow, under the thin trees, dis¬ 
appearing and reappearing and dwindling in 
the distance, until it was lost behind the spurs 
of the mountain called Chimney Top. By this 
time the roof of the house had fallen into the 
burning mass between the two stone chimneys; 
the sun had risen, and the dense column of 
smoke cast a writhing shadow against the snowy 
face of Sheep Cliff. 

When the glass was brought to bear on the 
house and road below, it revealed Shifless and 
the Cove postmaster riding quietly home on 
their mules, doubtless well satisfied with the 
evil deed their heads had planned. 

As the three soldiers turned back in the di¬ 
rection of their house, Bromley was in a rage, 
and Philip could no longer command himself. 
All three were worn and haggard with loss of 
sleep, and depressed by the outcome of the 
affair in the valley. 

In fact, the disheartening effect of the experi¬ 
ences connected with this first Christmas con¬ 
tinued to oppress our exiles well into the next 
year. If in the narrow valley on which they 


were privileged to look down, three officers 
of the old armies had been thus hunted and 
dragged off before their eyes, they had reason 
to believe that fragments of those armies were 
receiving similar or w'orse treatment wherever 
they might be found. Time and their daily 
work gradually calmed their minds and helped 
them to forget the pain of what they had seen. 
They missed the company of the bear, too; 

for even before this 
great disturbance 
their tranquill- 
ity that amusing 


tude had ^ 

burrowed him- 
self away to con- 
sume his own fat 

where not even “the fowls hung about 

. THE DOOR.” 

their telescope 

could discover him for several months. 

Presently the winter snows became deeper on 
the mountain, and they were confined more 
and more to the house. The Slow John was 
frozen up in the branch, and the fowls which 
could no longer forage for their own living hung 
about the door for the scraps from the table 
and an occasional handful of corn. They 
roosted in the cabin of the Old Man of the 
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Mountain, and now and then, in return for their 
keep, laid an egg, which was often frozen be¬ 
fore it was found. 

The soft, clean husks of the com, added to 
the pine boughs, made comfortable beds, and 
the tents spread over the blankets provided 


abundant covering. Great bunches of catnip 
and pennyroyal for tea hung from the rafters, 
and even the wild gentian, potent to cure all 
ailments, was not forgotten in the winter outfit. 

The Prayer Book and Army Regulations which 
formed their library were read and re-read and 


discussed until theology and the art of clothing 
and feeding an army were worn threadbare. 
Philip, who was blessed >^nth a vivid imagination 
and great originality, made up the most mar¬ 
velous ghost-stories and the most heartrending 
and finally soul-satisfying romances which were 
recited in the evenings 
before the fire, to the 
huge enjoyment of his 
companions. If it was 
romance, a fat pine- 
knot thrust between 
the logs illumined the 
interior, and searched 
the farthest comers and 
crannies of the room 
with a flood of light; 
and in case it was a 
ghost-story, the logs 
were left to bum low 
and fall piecemeal into 
the red coals before 
the eyes of the three 
figures sitting half re¬ 
vealed in s)anpathetic 
obscurity. 

One of the most in¬ 
teresting incidents of 
the first winter was the 
construction, by Lieu¬ 
tenant Coleman, of a 
map of the “ old Unit¬ 
ed States,” and the 
plotting thereon of the 
Confederacy as they 
supposed it to be. 
When it is remembered 
that the map was drawn 
entirely from memory, 
the clear topographical 
knowledge of the offi¬ 
cer w'as, to say the 
least, surprising. 

The first reference to 
the map is found in Lieutenant Coleman’s entry' 
in the diary for the 24th of January, 1865 : 

As we were sitting before the fire last night, George 
introduced a subject which, by common consent, we have 
rather avoided any reference to or conversation ii|X)n. 
This related to the probable boundaries of the new* na- 
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lion established by the triumphant Confederates. We 
had no doubt that the Confederacy embraced all the 
States which were slave-holding States at the outbreak 
of the Rebellion ; and as they doubtless had made Wash¬ 
ington their capital, it was more than probable that they 
had added little Delaware to Maryland on their northern 
border. We assumed that so long as there were two 
governments in the old territory, the Ohio River would 
be accepted as a natural boundary as far as to the Mis- 


frame, and thus provided a clean white canvas 
five feet square on which to draw the map. 

If Lieutenant Coleman and his companions 
had known that General Sherman, after whom 
they had named their island in the sky and 
whom they mourned as dead, was that very 
morning marching into the city of Columbia, 
the capital of South Carolina, with all his 



sissippi; but we w'ere of widely different opinions as lo 
the line of sepuiration thence. 

George, who is inclined to the darker view’, is of the 
opinion that the Southern Republic, if it be a republic at 
all, would certainly demand an opening to the Pacific 
Ocean, and therefore must embrace a part, if not the 
w'hole, of California. 

February ib. We have been confined to the house 
two days by a driving snow-storm, and the territorial ex¬ 
tent of the Confederacy has come up again, not, however, 
for the first time since the discussion on the 23d of Jan¬ 
uary. As we still have one stormy month before the 
opening of spring, I have determined to enter upon the 
construction of a map which shall lay down the probable 
boundaries of the two nations. When George and I are 
unable to agree, the point in dispute w’ill be argued be¬ 
fore Philip, and settled by the votes of the three. 

On February 17, then, this map was begun 
on the inner side of one of the rubber ponchos 
after buttoning down and gluing with pitch the 
opening in the center. It was stretched on a 
VoL. XXIV.—58. 


bands playing and flags flying, the map would 
never have been made, and the life on the 
mountain would have come to a sudden end. 
Fortunately for the continuance of this history, 
they were ignorant of that fact, and Lieutenant 
Coleman on this very day began plotting his 
map with charcoal. After going over the coasts 
and watercourses and establishing the boun¬ 
daries of States, and that greatest and most 
difficult of all boundaries, the one between “the 
two countries,’’ he would blow off the charcoal 
and complete the details with ink. Of this 
necessary fluid there was a canteen full, which 
had been made in the fall from oak-galls (lumps 
or balls produced on the oak-leaves by tiny 
insects) and the purple pokeberries which had 
been gathered from the field below the ledge. 
The oak-leaves had been steeped in warm wa¬ 
ter, and this mixture, together with the berries, 
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had been strained through a cloth and bottled 
up in the canteen. 

While at West Point, Cadet Coleman of the 
class of *63 had devoted himself to mapping, 
and he believed he was tolerably familiar with 
his subject until, at the very outset, difficulties 
began to arise. He found that his knowledge 
about the Northwestern Territories was shaky, 
and it was difficult to convince Bromley that 
Arkansas was not west of Kansas. 

They finally gave little Delaware to the Con¬ 
federacy, accepting the bay and river as a nat¬ 
ural geographical separation. Thence they 
followed the southern boundary of Pennsylva¬ 
nia to the Ohio River, the Ohio and Mississippi 
to the southern boundary of Iowa, and thence 
west and south on the northern and western 
frontiers of Missouri. The Indian Territory 
became the first point of disagreement. 

Under date of March i, 1865, Lieutenant 
Coleman says: 

With the aid of Philip, I pressed the boundary line 
south to the Red River. We all conceded Texas to the 
Confederacy. I was disposed to establish the extreme 
western boundary of the Confederacy as identical with 
the western frontier of Texas. George allowed this so 
far as the Rio Grande formed a natural boundary along 
the frontier of Mexico, but stoutly insisted that the suc¬ 
cessful Southerners would never consent to a settlement 
which did not extend their borders to the Pacific Ocean. 
To this claim on the part of the South he contended 
that the imbecility of Congress and the timidity of North¬ 
ern leaders would offer little or no opposition. He held 
that if they took part of California, they might as well 
take the whole; and in either case they would take New 
Mexico and Arizona as the natural connection with their 
Pacific territory. 

1 contended that California had never been a Slave 
State, and would never consent to such an arrangement. 
To this George replied that California was without 
troops, and that her wishes would not be a factor in the 
solution of the problem; that the South, flushed with 
victory, could not be logically expected to content itself 
with less; that it would be a matter to be settled be¬ 
tween the two governments, and that for his part he 
saw no reason to believe that the North, in view of its 
blunders civil and its failures military, would have the 
power or the courage to prevent such seizure by the 
enemy. Philip leaned to this view, and was even will¬ 
ing to throw in Utah for sentimental reasons. 

Bromley showed great skill and cleverness 
in advocating his peculiar views. When he 
had a point to gain, with the natural cunning 


of a legal mind he took care to begin his ar¬ 
gument by claiming much more than he ex¬ 
pected to establish. Thus, not content with 
the concession of California and the southern 
tier of Territories leading thereto, he called the 
attention of the others to the great Rocky 
Mountain range, offering itself, from the north¬ 
western extremity of Texas to the British pos¬ 
sessions, as a natural geographical wall between 
nations. He admitted that the Western men 
had been the bone and sinew of the late fruit¬ 
less struggle; but they were the hardy soldiers 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kansas, still 
far to the east of the great mountain-range, 
with vast uncivilized Territories between. 

To this view Lieutenant Coleman opposed the 
jealousy of the great ally of the South, as not 
likely to favor an unequal partition; he said 
that England would certainly not lend her aid 
to bringing the more aggressive of the two na¬ 
tions up to her own colonial borders. Besides, 
he contended, the South was without a navy, 
and at the outset could never defend such a 
great addition to her already vastly superior 
coast-line. 

This long argument resulted in a compromise; 
and by the decision of Philip, California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico were given to the Confeder¬ 
acy, and half the Pacific coast was saved to 
the old government. 

Bromley's matter-of-fact character had no 
sentimental side. He was a worker, and no 
dreamer. He threw himself with all the weight 
of his convictions and the force of his well- 
trained mind into the discussion of the extent 
of the Confederate victory; but the moment 
the boundary was settled he seemed to forget 
the existence of the map and to lose himself in 
the next piece of work. 

After completing the outlines of the map in 
ink. Lieutenant Coleman began laying a tone 
of lines over the whole Confederacy. As the 
work progressed, the three soldiers watched the 
new power creeping like an ominous shadow 
over the map. The one break in the expanse 
of gloom was the white star at the northwestern 
comer of North Carolina, which marked the 
location of Sherman Territory. When the map 
was finished and hung on the logs, the Confed¬ 
eracy looked like nothing so much as a huge 
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dragon crouching on the Gulf of Mexico, with 
the neck and head elevated along the Pacific, 
and the tail brushing Cuba. 

Although they accepted the map without fur¬ 
ther discussion, its white face, looking down on 
them from the wall as they sat about the even¬ 
ing fire, provoked many a talk about affairs in 
the world below. The time for the election of 
a new President had passed since they had 
been on the mountain. After the complete and 
pitiful collapse of Lincoln’s administration, they 
had no doubt that McClellan had been elected. 
Philip thought the new capital should be lo¬ 
cated at Piqua, Ohio (which was where his 
uncle lived), as it was near the center of popu¬ 
lation ! 

But Bromley favored the city of Cleveland. 
Ohio, he pointed out, extended entirely across 
the Union, and as the State which linked the 
two parts together, it would need to be strongly 
guarded, and the capital with its troops and 
fortifications would strengthen that weak link 
in the chain. Cincinnati was too close to the 
enemy’s territory to be thought of as a capital. 
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Shortly before undertaking the map. Lieuten¬ 
ant Coleman had the good fortune to bring 
down a large gray eagle which, although soar¬ 
ing high above the valleys, was but just skim¬ 
ming the mountain-top. This was a fortunate 
event, because the very last steel pen had be¬ 
come very worn and corroded. Lieutenant 
Coleman had been longing above all things for 
quills, and now that he wrote again with an 
easy and flowing hand he seems to have for¬ 
gotten that his supply of paper was limited. In 
the controversy over the map the entries are 
of unusual length, and then suddenly they be¬ 
come brief and cramped, and are written in so 
small a hand that there can be no doubt the 
writer took sudden alarm on discovering how 
few blank pages were left in the book. 

Since Christmas the telescope had rarely 
been taken from its place on the chimney, and 
if they looked over into the Cove or the valley 
without it, those snow-covered regions below 
were far-off countries where the houses showed 
only as rounded forms, and the human ants 
who lived in them were scarcely visible. 


(To bt cotUinmd,) 




KITTY AND POLLY. 


/hen Kitty had driven “pug” from 
the chairs. 

And draped the curtains with dainty 
airs, 

Her work she admired, but said she 
was tired 

Of having so many household cares. 


Polly had washed the dishes all, 

Had dusted the furniture, cleaned the 
hall. 

And baked the bread. She was glad, 
she said. 

She could do a little, although she 
was small. 

Delia Hart Slone, 
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